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of Admiral Sir Augustus, afterwards Viscount, Keppel, but he, wishing to make over the residence to George Ill's brother, the Duke of Cumberland, applied to His Majesty for a renewal of the grant, which request was peremptorily refused. According to family tradition, the King was so rejoiced at being able thus to defeat the wishes of his brother, for whom he had no kindly feeling, that he burst into a paroxysm of laughter, so long and uncontrolled that it was afterwards looked upon as the first symptom of that mental malady of which the unhappy monarch soon after gave sign.
At the risk of wearying my readers with these tales of long ago, I must recall one or two more of the amusing anecdotes which my grandfather used to tell us. His father had been a great favourite of William IV, from whom he received the appointment of Master of the Horse. The stud-house was assigned to Lord Albemarle to live in, and there the King paid him frequent visits, on which occasions my grandfather was often present.
The King was very fond of making after-dinner speeches. One night he proposed somebody's health "with all the honours." There was a footman at the time in the Royal service called Sykes, who was as fond of a glass of wine as anyone else at Court, and on this occasion, unmindful of the tell-tale mirror before which he stood, he took advantage of the King's toast to toss off a tumbler of claret behind the screen. Unfortunately, the King caught sight of his reflection in the act, and next day told Albemarle that as others had seen it also he had better get the man out of sight for a time till the affair had been forgotten, So Lord Albemarle sent him as game-LOOKING BACK                     21
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